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Dear Boys and Girls: 

I am writing this letter at Belmont plantation, in northern 
Mississippi. Belmont plantation is near to the great levee that 
keeps the Mississippi river from overflowing the land in the sea- 
sons of high water. 

Wherever I go I find people who read and love Wee Wisdom. 
One of our alert boy readers of the magazine at Belmont called 
on me, and we had an interesting talk. 

Cotton is raised on Belmont plantation. There are rows and 
rows of cotton to be seen, acres and acres—3,000 acres of cotton 
to be seen. 

When the cotton plants first came through the ground, I fan- 
cied that they might be thousands upon thousands of spools of green 
thread. When they were grown some I thought that they could be 
handkerchiefs. Then they seemed to be summer dresses for girls 
and summer suits for boys. In fact, I feel quite like saying that 
these level plantation acres are covered with lovely clothing for 
all of us. 

But many things must be done to the cotton before we can 
wear it. It must be picked, have the seeds taken out, spun into 
thread for weaving into cloth and thread for sewing thecloth. Some 
of it will be dyed. All of it will be sold from one man to another 
before it is finally ready for us. 

I should like to stay here until the cotton blooms, but I must 
go back to Kansas City and Wee Wisdom. 


With love, 
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MAGIC 


IMELDA O SHANKLIN 


Aladdin had a magic lamp 
That took a wondrous polish, 


And briskly he that lamp 


would rub, 


\. All dullness to 
abolish; 


Mi, would have 
a giant 


come, 


He'd rub 
Ay that lamp 
till it would 


\ hum. 


And I suppose 
that any day 
He'd rather rub that lamp 
than play. 
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There was a carpet, some one said, 
That floated through all spaces, 

And he who on that carpet sat 
Could visit many places. 

I wonder if that carpet now 


In some dark cave is hidden, 


ga As ready now as it was then 
q a er To do the errand bidden. 
i) I think that I shall search and search 
To see if I can find it, 

And then I'll travel, rain or snow, 1 

\) And never, never mind it. | 


Wherever that gay rug may be, i 
I'd like to have it search for me. 3 
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: Old Merlin did some funny tricks 
| Within his castle cunning; 
He pulled the wires on knights and kings 
And kept them all arunning. 
He must have been a trusting chap 
: To think that all the people 
Would keep-responding to his hand 
: Like bells within a steeple. 
; When such a gift as Merlin had 
Is used for mischief only, 
A sudden twist it some day takes 
Makes that magician lonely! 


If I had magic such as he, 
I'd see how gentle I could be. a 
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A magic loom a lady had, 
And she did lovely weaving, 
Until one day she disobeyed, 
Then found herself agrieving. 
The loom broke down, to weave no more, 
The faithful mirror shattered, 
And all around in silver rain 
The splinters loudly clattered. 
The charming web the lady wove, 
: I wish might be completed; 
' The lovely promise that it held 
i Should never be defeated. 


O lady, wont you mend your loom, 
And weave there in your pretty room? 
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tree, 


The sun's laughing down through the apple 
Whifflety-whee! 


Whifflety-whee! 
A gay little squirrel's a-nodding at me, 


Whifflety-whifflety-whee! 


Bright yellow daisies cry, ‘How do you 

Whifflety-whee! Whifflety-whee! 

All the leaves answer, “We're well! 
are you?” 


How 
Whifflety-whifflety-whee 


ort 
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Fairies are riding on sunbeams of gold, 
Whifflety-whee ) Whifflety-whee ) 


Silver-gray shadows slip down and unfold, 
Whifflety-whiffllety-whee ) 


Night brings the sandman, with magical 
sand, 
Whifflety-whee ) Whifflety-whee ) 
Off we both travel to slumber time land— 
Whifflety-whifflety-whee! 
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Part I 


Valdmir’s voice rang out, strong, 
clear, and sweet. His head was thrown 
back; his brown eyes were lifted to the 
starlit heavens. The cattle heard his 
voice and answered with a sleepy moo. 
The shepherd dog drew near and pushed 
his cold nose against Valdmir’s hand. 

The mountains shone purple against 
the sky, their tops silvered with snow. 

Valdmir was glad. It made him 
happy to sing, and he stood as slim and 
straight as one of the pine trees on the 
hilltop. 

Valdmir was only a boy, and he 
tended his mother’s cattle and sheep as 
they grazed on the mountain side. 
When evening came he drove them 
home, over little streams, down wind- 
ing lanes, to the safe shelter of the fold. 

And always he sang. No one else in 
all the village could sing as Valdmir 
could. The music of the mountain 
streams, the whisper of the wind in the 
pine trees, the tinkle of the cowbell at 
eventide, the songs of the birds, and 
happiness, all blended to make the 


_ beauty of his voice. 


“It is a gift,” the villagers said, “the 
gift of the Golden Voice.” And they 


' praised him and made much of him. 


Now there was a legend of the 
Golden Voice. Valdmir’s grandmother 
had told it to him. He was thinking of 
it as he made the herds safe for the 
night. 

“There is a gracious spirit that 
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dwells in the mountains,” she had told 
him. “Whether angel, bird, or fairy, 
no one knows, for nobody ever has seen 
it; but they call it the Golden Voice. At 
night when all the world is sleeping, it 
sings such beautiful songs that those 
who hear it think they are dreaming, 
because it seems too lovely for aught 
but dreams. Sometimes the Golden 
Voice comes to the Valley—sometimes 
even to the cities—and when it finds one 
worthy it bestows on him the gift of 
song. But he must be worthy, or the 
gift is taken away.” 

“Is it true, as the people say,” Vald- 
mir wondered, “that I have the gift of 
the Golden Voice? I must ask my 
grandmother.” So he hurried with his 
work, and when all was safe for the 
night he walked quickly toward the 
little cottage that nestled, like a big yel- 
low mushroom, at the foot of a hill. The 
light was streaming out of the kitchen 
windows, and when Valdmir opened the 
door a rush of warm air, mingled with 
the pleasant odor of cooking things, 
greeted him. 

A fire blazed in the big fireplace and 
went roaring up the chimney, for in the 
mountains the evenings are cool, even 
in the summertime. Valdmir’s mother 
was working by the long table, prepar- 
ing the evening meal. His little sister, 


Neysa, sat on a stool before the fire, 
and at one side in a high backed chair 
his grandmother sat knitting. She was 
very old and very wise, and her smile 
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was sweet. Her knitting needles clicked 
merrily as they twinkled in the firelight. 

“They sing a song like little bells,” 
said Neysa, as she watched the glisten- 
ing needles. “Do you hear them, 
Brother?” 

“Knitting needles sing a song!” he 
cried. “Ho! Who ever heard of knit- 
ting needles singing? You are a goose, 
Neysa, a silly, quacking goose. Next 
you will be saying that they have the 
gift of the Golden Voice, as people say 
I have.” 

He moved to his grandmother’s side. 

“Ts it true, do you think, that I have 
the gift, Grandmother?” he asked. 

She put down her knitting and lifted 
her hand to stroke his head. 

“It would seem that you have, my 
boy ; but be careful to use it well. Those 
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who have the gift of the Golden Voice 
must use it for the happiness of others. 
No touch of selfishness may mar it. 
When you sing, it must be as if some 
beautiful thing had passed by and left 
a joy in passing.” 

“A man in the village told me I could 
make a fortune singing. I should like 
that. I might even sing before the 
king.” 

“It is well to sing before the king, 
and for you to make your fortune is a 
good thing, but how would you use the 
fortune after it was made?” 

“I would have a white horse with sil- 
ver trappings, and I would ride up and 
down the whole countryside.” 

“And what would you do for the 
people?” 

“IT would wave my hand to them. 

And when I came galloping 
by they would have to scat- 
ter like sheep to get out of 
my way.” 

The grandmother sighed, 


“Whoever and her eyes looked sad as 
heard of knit- she took up her knitting 
ting needles again. 

singing?” 


“My boy, my boy,” she 
said, “to have the Golden 
Voice, one must be worthy.” 

The more Valdmir 
thought of making his for- 
tune, the more he longed to 
do it. For many days he 
could talk of nothing else, 
and he took to swaggering 
and boasting. He begged 
his mother to allow him to 
go to the distant city. 

“But who will tend the 
herds when you are gone?” 
she asked. 

“There is old Admir 
who lives in the hut over 
the hill; he will be glad to 
come, for a little food and 
drink.” 
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“But Admir is old, and the mountain 
side is steep.” 

“Yes, Mother, I know. But old Ad- 
mir is nimble and used to climbing the 
mountains.” 

“The cattle and the sheep know your 
voice, and like you.” 

“Would you have me always sing to 
the cattle and the sheep, Mother, when 
I can be singing to the king—I who 
have the gift of the Golden Voice?” So 
he answered her every objection, until 
finally she yielded to his entreaties and 
told him that he might go. 

Then was he happy indeed. 

The day came on which he was to 
leave. His mother strapped his bundle 
over his shoulders, and he kissed her 
and his grandmother and his little sis- 
ter Neysa. 

“Good-by,” he cried. “I will come 
back when I have made my fortune.” 

They stood at the door to watch him 
off, and waved their hands to him. 
When he reached the bend in the road 
he looked back, and there they still stood 
at the door of the cottage, his mother 
shading her eyes with her hand. 

He walked along very gaily, singing 
little snatches of song under his breath. 
Sometimes he skipped or danced a few 
steps for pure joy. 

The road sloped down, down, and the 
valley grew wider before him. 

When he had walked a great many 
miles—or so it seemed to him—he saw 
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a little girl sitting on a big stone by 
the roadside. She was watching him, 
with bright blue eyes. She looked as if 
she had been crying, so Valdmir spoke 
to her. 

“What are you doing here all alone?” 
he asked. “Are you lost?” 

“No, I am not lost.” she answered. 
“IT am waiting.” 

“Oh!” Valdmir stood silent for a mo- 
ment, but when she said no more he 
boasted : 

“IT am not waiting. I am on my way 
to the great city to make my fortune.” 

“How are you going to make it?’ the 
little girl asked. 

“By singing. I have the gift of the 
Golden Voice, and I shall sing before the 
king,” said Valdmir exultingly. 

“How nice!” and the little girl smiled 
and wiped the tears from her eyes. 


His mother 
strapped his bun- 
dle over his shouwl- 

ders. 
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“Will you sing for me?” 

“T will sing if you will pay me,” said 
Valdmir. 

“TI can’t pay you. I have no money,” 
replied the little girl, beginning to cry 
again. 

“Then I can’t sing for you,” Valdmir 
said, and he walked on. 

That night he slept by the roadside, 
his coat buttoned tightly around him. 
It was cold and the ground was hard. 
He thought of the warm cottage at 
home and of his soft bed made of goose 
feathers; but when morning came and 
he had eaten the lunch his mother had 
given him, he felt brave and strong once 
more. 

The road stretched out, long, gray, 
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and dusty. On each side the green grass 
was dotted with buttercups and violets. 
It was like a soft green carpet with 
polka dots of yellow and blue. The 
valley grew wider, the mountains drew 
farther away, and always as far ahead 
as he could see was the gray road, dip- 
ping down. 

It seemed to Valdmir he had walked 
many miles, by the time the sun was 
high. His feet dragged and he felt very 
tired. 

“T will stop just a minute and rest on 
the grass,” he thought. “Only a minute 
though, for I must hurry on.” So he 
stretched himself on the soft grass, and 
before he knew it he had fallen asleep. 

(To be continued) 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help others can do 
so by saying this prayer for them. 

God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 

Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and lovin, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my stren%th, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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For ten months Cathy had been plan- 
ning and dreaming about vacation time, 
when she was going to visit Aunt Polly 
and Uncle Jim in California. That was 
enough to make any little girl plan and 
dream. Aunt Polly and Uncle Jim had 
built a new home in a lovely woodsy 
place. There was a duck pond and a 
swimming pool, too, with a low place 
where little folk like Cathy could wade. 
Besides, fig trees and orange trees grew 
all about the house. Not far away was 
the ocean—just the place to wear a red 
bathing suit. Oh, dear! How could she 
ever wait! 

Finally the time came. Cathy went 
by herself on the train, but that was 
nothing, because the conductor knew 
right where to put her off, and Uncle 
Jim had promised to be waiting for her 
at the station. 

Just a few minutes before getting-off 
time, Cathy reached into her sweater 
pocket, and found a tiny envelope. She 
knew it was from Mother. A surprise 
letter! Cathy could read even if she 
was only seven years old. She opened 
the envelope and took out the note, and 
this is what she read: 


Cathy darling: 
I am sure that you will try not to ask 
Aunt Polly to find your things for you. 
Good-by, dear, 
Mother. 
It was all that Cathy could do to keep 
back the tears, because she had almost 
forgotten that she was Cathy-Can’t- 
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LITTLE 
FIND-IT 


° BY ESTELLE URBAHNS 


Find-It. Well, she would be very care- 
ful never to let Aunt Polly and Uncle 
Jim find out about that. If they knew 
that she was one of the can’t-find-it per- 
sons, they might never ask her to come 
to visit them again! She was glad 
Mother had written the note; it would 
help her to remember. 

Now the train was slowing down. 
Now the porter was lifting her off. Yes, 
there was Uncle Jim in his gray car. 
In the back seat was a beautiful collie. 
Oh! goody for everything! ‘“Good-by 
old Cathy-Can’t-Find-It,” Cathy whis- 
pered to her shadow; “you can stay 
right on the train.” 

The big car went roaring up the hill 
and soon they were in front of the white 
house. Yes, there were the orange trees 
and the fig trees and there were the 
duck pond and the swimming pool. 
Aunt Polly, wearing a pink dress, was 
standing on the front porch. She kissed 
Cathy on both cheeks. “Come and see 
the new house,” she said, and they 
walked through many lovely, shining 
rooms. Cathy thought the breakfast 
room was the prettiest of all. 

“How do you like the breakfast room 
wall paper?” asked Uncle Jim. ‘We 
picked it out because you were coming 
to visit us and we thought you’d like it.” 

Oh! such lovely paper! Roses and 
tulips and bluebells and green vines 
were growing all over it, with gay little 
cockatoos perched on the vines! “Oh!” 
breathed Cathy. “Such darling paper! 
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It’s just like fairyland! I can hardly 
wait to eat my breakfast in here, Aunt 
Polly.” 

“All right then,” laughed Aunt Polly, 
“just for fun we’ll have dinner in the 
breakfast room, and dinner will be 
ready in twenty minutes. Run upstairs, 
dear, and hang up your things; your 
room is all ready for you. The door 
with the little brass knocker is yours. 
Hurry back and you may help pick some 
figs.” 

Cathy fairly flew upstairs. Oh, what 
fun everything was going to be! She 
walked down the hall. All the doors 
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ing suit!” said Cathy to herself. 

She walked up and down the hall 
daydreaming about many pleasant 
things, but thinking not at all about 
which door led into her room. 

“Oh, Cathy,” called Aunt Polly, “what 
can be keeping you?” 

And Cathy, without once thinking, 
answered, “I can’t find my door, Aunt 
Polly.”” Oh, now she had done it! That 
old Cathy-Can’t-Find-It was back again. 

“Why, my dear,” laughed Aunt Polly, 
coming half way up the stairs, “your 
door is the only one with a knocker. 
How did you ever miss it?” 


“I can’t find my socks at all, Aunt Polly.” 


were closed. Oh, dear! What had Aunt 
Polly said about doors? She had said 
something! But before Cathy even tried 
to remember, she began to think about 
the duck pond. Perhaps she could run 
out before dinner and see the ducks and 
the geese. She might take off her stock- 
ings and dip her toes into the swimming 
pool, too. And she wanted to eat 
an orange right—off—the—tree! “And 
oh, I’m glad I brought my bath- 


ra A knocker! Oh 


yes, Cathy remem- 


bered now. There 
was the little brass 
— knocker which spar- 
kled at her and 
seemed to say to 
her: “Come right 
in, little guest, and 
make yourself at 
home.” She had 
been daydreaming 
and had not even 
tried to find her 
door. But perhaps, 
just perhaps, Aunt 
Polly had not no- 
ticed that it was 
Cathy-Can’t-Find-It 
who had answered 
her. Well, old Cathy- 
Can’t-Find-It was 
never going to have another chance to 
talk again, Cathy told herself as she 
hung up her cap and her sweater. 

She and Uncle Jim picked some figs. 
Cathy bit into one. O-o-o-h! It was 
just dripping with honey! They picked 
some oranges. Cathy ate one. O-o-o-h! 
It was full of sugary golden juice! Soon 
they were eating dinner in the breakfast 
room, with roses and tulips and bluebells 
and cockatoos all over the wall paper. 
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“We'll save all the scraps and you 
may feed the ducks,” said Aunt Polly. 
“And when the moon comes up we'll 
drive down and see the ocean.” 


Oh, goody; the fun had begun! 


The very next morning as Aunt Polly 
was setting the table in the glad little 
breakfast room, the sound of crying 
slid over the banisters and came tum- 
bling down the stairs. Aunt Polly hur- 
ried up to Cathy’s room. On the bed, 
crying, and only half dressed, sat 
Cathy. “Oh, Cathy, dar- 
ling, what is the matter? 
Just tell Aunt Polly all 
about it.” 

And once again Cathy- . 
Can’t-Find-It spoke right 
up. “I can’t find my socks 
at all, Aunt Polly.” 

Aunt Polly laughed such 
a jolly little laugh that 
Cathy began to laugh too. 
“Why, Cathy, do you know 
that you are half sitting 
on them? I can see them 
poking out.” 

Cathy hung her head. 
“Oh, I never thought of 
looking on the bed.” 

“Well,” called Aunt 
Polly as she ran down the 
stairs, “when we look for 
a thing and really want to 
find it, we look high and 
low, from left to right, 
and always underneath 
things.” 

“Now, I know what I’m 
going to do,” said Cathy to 
herself as she brushed her 
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thought for her and talked for her and 
spoiled her fun and made Aunt Polly 
and Uncle Jim have very sober faces. 

If you had just happened to pass 
through the new white house at any 
time, you might have heard something 
like this: “Aunt Polly, I can’t find my 
nightie!” 

Of course poor Aunt Polly would 
come to help and she would say: “‘Why, 
Cathy, here it is, hanging right under 
your bath robe!” 


hair. “I’m going to look 
high and low, from right 
to left, and always underneath things.” 

Cathy thought that she was trying, 
but the can’t-find-it habit had been 
growing for such a long time that it had 
grown bigger than Cathy herself. It 


“Uncle Jim,” she called, “I’m Cathy-Find-It.” 


Or Cathy would say: “Aunt Polly, I 
just can’t find my bathing suit!” Aunt 
Polly would hunt and then she would 
say: “Why, Cathy, here it is, right in 
the lid of your trunk.” 
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Cathy always felt unhappy after such 
things happened, but what good did 
that do? 

“I know what your name is,” said 
Uncle Jim one day; “you’re little Cathy- 
Can’t-Find-It.” 

Oh, me! Oh, my! They had found 
out! What should she do now? 

The very next day Aunt Polly was 
invited out to lunch. ‘We'll eat by our- 
selves in the breakfast room,” said 
Uncle Jim. Cathy was setting the table 
when something on the fairy wall paper 
made her call: “Uncle Jim, something’s 
happening to the roses and the tulips 
and the little cockatoos.” 

“It certainly is,” cried Uncle Jim, and 
he ran upstairs, with Cathy-Can’t-Find- 
It right behind him. One of the pipes 
in the bathroom was acting just like a 
fountain. The floor was covered with 
water, which was leaking right through 
into the breakfast room! Uncle Jim 
wrapped his handkerchief around the 
pipe. “Run to the garage, Cathy, and 
get the monkey wrench—and make it 
snappy,” he said. 
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Off hurried Cathy-Can’t-Find-It. 
Oh! the lovely paper! Would it be 
spoiled? She did not dare be Cathy- 
Can’t-Find-It now. She must be Cathy- 
Find-It. 

The workbench was covered with 
tools. There were big ones and small 
ones, but, oh, where was the monkey 
wrench? She remembered Uncle Jim 
up in the bathroom, holding the pipe 
and waiting. Very fast and very hard 
her eyes began to work. “Look high 
and low, from right to left, and always 
underneath things.” Always under- 
neath things! Cathy lifted the lid of a 
box; she lifted a piece of canvas. Why, 
there was the wrench! Cathy ran with 
it, a very happy feeling in her heart. 
“Uncle Jim,” she called, “I’m Cathy- 
Find-It, I’m Cathy-Find-It, because here 
is the monkey wrench.” 

In half a minute Uncle Jim had the 
pipe all fixed. Then he and Cathy 
wiped up the water. 

“Cathy,” said Uncle Jim, “just be- 
cause you were Cathy-Find-It you saved 
the beautiful breakfast room.” 
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TABLE 
BLESSING- 


By? ROBERT CORDELL 
Riverside, Calif. 


For what the Lord 3ives us through all our days 


we thank Him with our praise. 
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By eMARIAN DOYLE 
The night is soft and cool; 


It comes on silently, 
And like my mother's gentle 
hands, 
It sweetly touches me. 


Its fingers on my eyelids 
Drive troubles all away, 
And bring me sleep and happy 
dreams 
Until another day. 


I do not need a light 
Beside me while I rest, 
For God has hung His golden 
lamps 
Across the sky's dark breast. 


Once, long ago, I feared the 
night, 


But now I smile and nod, 
Because I know that night is 
sent, 


A blessing from our God. 
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By IRENE CURTIS WALLACE 


You say you never have heard of com- 
pass blossoms? 

Well! Well! How very odd! 

Get your compass, paper, pencil, 
ruler, art gum eraser, pen, and India 
ink, and I will tell you how to make 
one blossom. 

A thick magazine of good size makes 
an ideal drawing mat. Unruled white 
paper 11 by 81% inches is excellent pa- 
per for drawing, but regular white 
drawing paper is best of all. This paper 
comes in large sheets and may be cut 
to any desired size. You can purchase 
thumb tacks or drawing pins at a sta- 
tioner’s at a very small cost. These 
should be used, one in each corner, to 
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Figure 1 


fasten your drawing paper to the maga- 
zine. When your drawing paper is 
securely fastened to the magazine you 
can turn your magazine-drawing-mat 
at any angle you wish, as your drawing 
progresses, and there will be no danger 
of marring the table or the desk top 
with your compass point. 


Set your compass at 1 inch and draw 
a 2-inch circle. Using your pencil and 
ruler, draw a straight line a—b through 
the circle. Set your compass at 2 
inches. Place your compass point at 
the end of the line on circle at a. Place 
the pencil end of your compass on circle 
at b and describe an arc on each side 
of circle. With compass point at b, re- 
peat. With pencil and ruler 
draw a straight line connecting 
points c and d. Place your com- 
pass point on circle at x and 
describe arcs on opposite sides 
of the circle. Place your com- 
pass point at y and repeat. 
Now you have your blossom 
petals. 

Set your compass at 3% inch 
and describe a circle within the 
circle; set compass at 14 inch 
and describe a second circle 
around this one. Your blossom 
center results. Extend your 
compass to 214 inches. Place 
compass point ate. Beginning 
with pencil end at blossom 
petal f, describe an arc down- 
ward; repeat, with compass 
point at g. A stem results. Set 


‘ 
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your compass at 134 inches. 
Place point at h. Beginning 
with pencil end at stem, de- 
scribe an are upward. Place 
compass point at f and repeat. 
A leaf results. 

Ink only those portions that 
you see inked in figure 2, not- 
ing how blossom petals overlap. 
When ink dries thoroughly, 
erase all pencil lines left, and 
your compass blossom will look 
exactly like figure 2. 

With colored crayons, color 
your blossom petals dark pur- 
ple. Color the large circle light 
purple; the tiny circle, dark 
purple; the center, gold; the 
stem and leaf, green. 

See what a beauty your com- 
pass blossom is! 


Figure 2 


CMY Siste~ _ 


By? EMMA LOUISE RODRIGUEZ (11 years) 
Lafayette, Ind. 
This poem is just a little pastime 
For that darling blue-eyed sis of mine. 
Sometimes we fuss in a sisterly way, 
But we always make up the selfsame day. 


Without her I don’t know what I should do, 
I know I should be lonesome and blue. 
Her cheerful voice and merry laughter, 
When she is gone they ring long after. 


She loves to skip, play, romp, and run— 
She’s always in for a lot of fun— 

Has a sense of humor and a lot of wit; 
With a cheery smile her face is lit. 


At school work she gets disturbed sometimes, 
But her final grades are always fine. 

I’ll prize forever the day of her birth 

That brought my only sister to earth. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


We hope to publish a contribution from each one of you. To do this we 
cannot use a second story or verse from any reader, but we shall be happy to 
receive work from those who have not already sent us a contribution. We can- 
not use anything that has been copied or told you by another. We want your 
work. All readers of Wee Wisdom are delighted with the Young Authors De- 
partment, so please send us the best that you can think and write. 


THE EDITOR. 


As beautiful Lady Moon rose above 
the trees, Queen Titania and her court 
appeared, wending their way through 
the wood, which was flooded with the 
silvery light of the moon. 

Queen Titania came first, looking 
very happy. On her streaming golden 
hair she wore a crown of moonbeams. 
Her dress was of leaves woven by the 
fairies who employed their time in this 
way when they wanted to sit still. 
Queen Titania’s legs were bare, but on 
her feet she wore the most exquisite 
tiny sandals, each of which had been 
made of a maple leaf, by the fairy cob- 
bler. 

It was the night of the ball and fairy 
lanterns were strung from tree to tree. 

The fairies’ ball was a most impor- 
tant event for the tiny folk of the wood. 
All the fairies were invited, and usually 
not one was tardy or absent. Mr. Bull 
Frog, Dame Cricket, Greenie Grass- 
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hopper, and the Tree Frog chorus sup- 
plied the music for the guests, who 
danced and swayed with a rhythm like 
that of the wind. 

All were having a wonderful time 
when suddenly Tulip appeared before 
the queen. Tulip was excited. She re- 
minded the queen that the moon would 
soon be down and that she had heard 
the first cock crow in the village, an- 
nouncing the coming of dawn. A few 
of the fairies disappeared before you 
could say “Peter Pan,” because their 
spells would be broken if humans should 
see them in the wood after the moon 
had gone down. A few minutes after 
Tulip’s announcement, not a fairy was 
in sight. 

Upon arriving at her palace in the 
grand old oak, the queen noticed that 
she had lost one of her precious slip- 
pers. At once there was a great dis- 
turbance in Fairyland. The news 
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spread from place to place; messengers 
were dispatched with great haste, to 
hunt for the lost slipper, and many of 
Queen Titania’s followers were gather- 
ing, asking such questions as, “Your 
majesty, when did you lose your dainty 
slipper?” and “Where was it?” and “Do 
you really think it will be lost forever?” 
It seemed to the queen that all the folk 
in Fairyland were gossiping around 
her. Trumpets were echoing through 
the wood. 

Suddenly there was a great hush. If 
an acorn had by any chance dropped, 
it would have been heard to the end of 
Fairyland. From all directions, mes- 
sengers who had been sent to look for 
the lost slipper were coming back in a 
great hurry. The queen was rejoicing, 
because she thought her slipper had 
been discovered ; but soon she found out 
- that the facts were different. 

A few of the messengers had seen a 
human—Little Girl—who lived with 
her mother in the neighboring village. 
She had been on her way to the spring 
for water. The fairy messengers were 
afraid they would be seen by Little 
Girl, for it was now daylight and they 
could be seen very easily, so they had 
summoned all the others to go back to 
the queen. 

The hunt was stopped, and a few of 
the fairies went back to their work of 
painting the leaves in preparation for 
autumn. 

Marjorie was the little girl’s real 
name—but she was called Little Girl by 
the fairy folk. She 
was just eight years 
old. 

As Marjorie 
skipped along she 
was singing to her- 
self. Suddenly she 
said, “Oh, look! the 
fairies have started 
to paint the leaves. 
I'll take this one 
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home and show it to Bobby, Daddy, and 
Mother. But what a funny shape it is— 
just like a fairy slipper!” 

She stooped to pick up the “fallen 
leaf,” but as she touched it she felt a 
spell coming over her—her feet became 
light, almost as light as the leaf she was 
holding. She felt so gay and happy that 
she did not know what to do. She had 
barely time to gather her wits before 
she felt herself drawn, as if by magic, 
past the bubbling spring, to the grand 
old oak. In an instant she was in the 
presence of the queen of the fairies. 

The slipper was still in Marjorie’s 
hand. With eager joy the queen seized 
it, and a fairy page placed it on her 
foot. 

Marjorie was bewildered. She looked 
around several 
times, and seeing 
the tiny folk she 
only became more 
astonished. In a 
minute or two she 
asked eagerly, 
“Where am I?” 
“What have I 
done?”’ 

Then the queen 
explained to Marjorie about the lost 
slipper. 

“As a reward for finding my slipper, 
you may make one wish,” continued the 
queen, “and it shall be granted imme- 
diately.” 

Marjorie hesitated a moment. What 
should she wish? ‘Then suddenly she 
was quite sure of what she wanted. 

“TI should like to be able, all my life, 
to see fairies, and maybe to come and 
see you here sometimes.” 

“Your wish is granted,” said the 
queen graciously. 

So Marjorie made her best curtsy and 
said, “Thank you,” then joyfully ran 
back through the wood to tell her 
mother of her wonderful adventure. 
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( he Fairies Dance 


By? Margaret Jane Perkins (12 years) Oklahoma City, Okla. 
One night the fairies had a dance, 


Out in the forest green; 
The carpet was a patch of moss, 
Cobwebs for a screen. 


(So the wind did say), and 
When the morning sunlight came, 
The fairies flew away. 


They danced and danced till morning 


The orchestra was insects 

(Of course I was not there, 
But the wind, he told me so, 

As he whistled through the air). 


Grace Bolten ran into the living room 
where her mother was reading. 

“Why, Gracie dear,” said Mrs. Bol- 
ten, ‘what is the matter?” 

“Oh, Mother,” cried Grace, “it’s that 
Ruth Jones. She was teasing me. But 
I just answered back.” 

“Why, Gracie,” said the astonished 
Mrs. Bolten, “I’m surprised at you. 
Now think real hard—would it or 
would it not have been better to have 
answered with a kind word? Remem- 
ber, ‘Return good for evil.’ Now think 
it over.” And Mrs. Bolten left Grace. 

The next day when Ruth began to 
tease her, Grace remembered her moth- 
er’s words and replied in a kind tone. 


Crom 


After school Ruth told Grace how sorry 
she was and they parted the best of 
friends. That night when Gracie was 
in bed and her mother came to kiss her 
good night, Gracie said, “I believe that 
it is best to return good for evil.” 


Oriole 
MARGARET BEATRICE HARDWICK 
(10 years) 
Silver City, Mo. 
List to the lilt of the oriole’s song, 
Singing and chirping the whole day 
long. 
Happy and cheerful, he builds him a 
nest— 
He always sees that his home is the 
best. 
Weaving and chirping, he works with 
a will, 
Carrying feathers and hairs in his bill. 
He has a secret he never has said: 
Three little baby birds hid in their bed. 
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One day as Bob and some of his boy 
friends were going home from school, 
Bob saw a bird’s nest with five little 
birds in it. Bob said, “Let’s see who can 
hit it first.” Dick said, “‘The little birds 
like to live just as well as we do, and 
we should not destroy their home.” 
The other boys laughed and pushed Dick 
aside and began to throw stones. 

The next day the boys’ teacher said 
that she would give a bird book to the 
first boy who got birds to build in his 
bird house. 

After school the boys were wonder- 
ing who would earn the book. Dick did 


not know how to build a bird house and 
he was troubled. That evening he got 
the ax and went into the wood and be- 
gan to chop up a log. He soon noticed 
that the log was hollow, and an idea 
came to him. He chopped out a block 
which was hollow, nailed boards over 
the top and the bottom and made a 
little hole in the block. Then he put 
the block in a tree. The other boys all 
built pretty houses and painted them in 
bright colors. 

The next day a bird began making its 
home in Dick’s bird house. Dick won 
the book. 


When Jane Forgot 


FRANCES GILBERT (9 YEARS) 
Casa Grande, Ariz. 

One day Jane was reading a fairy 
tale. Her brother called her and asked 
her if she had made the marble bag she 
had promised to make for him. 

Jane looked up from her book and 
said, “No, I forgot to.” 

Then Jane’s mother called and asked 
her if she had gotten the loaf of bread 
that she had been told to get on the 
way home from school, and Jane said, 
“No, I forgot to.” 

The next afternoon, after school, Jane 
asked her mother if she had finished 
her new party dress. 

Her mother said: “No, I didn’t have 
time to. I had to wash the dishes you 
forgot to wash at noon.” 

Jane had to wear her old party dress 
to the party. After that, Jane always 
tried to remember. 


AUGUST 
By KATHRYN MADIGAN (9 years) 


Bearmouth, Mont. 
August, August! 
August is here. 
Now the sky is very clear, 
And ’neath the trees I love to lie 
And watch the birds go flying by. 


Duck 


(A True Story) 
By ARDIS NORDBERG (9 years) 
South Haven, Minn. 

I have a duck. His name is Quack- 
quack. Sometimes I run and say, 
“Quack-quack.” Then he runs after me. 
Sometimes he gets hold of my dress and 
jerks it. He stays with the geese most 
of the time. One day I took him away 
from the geese. He kept running back 


and forth, trying to get back to the 
geese. 
them. 


Finally I put him back with 
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SUN:*SHADOW 


By Alma Pinkers™ 
Bricht WATERS NY 

Once there were two little girls whose 
names were Sun and Shadow. Sun was 
good and kind. Shadow was cross. One 
day they went to gather flowers. When 
they came back, Sun gave her nicest 
flowers to her mother, but Shadow said, 
“I want to keep mine for myself.” 
Shadow forgot to put her flowers in 
water and they wilted. Sun’s flowers 
were put in water and they kept fresh. 

One day Sun said, “Let’s play pony.” 

“All right,” said Shadow. Sun was 
the driver and Shadow was the pony. 
One of the lines broke. Shadow was 
angry, but Sun said, “I can fix it in a 
minute.” “We can’t have any fun,” 
said Shadow. “You can never fix it.” 
Shadow went into the house; Sun stayed 
out and played and had a good KEN 
time. Shadow’s mouth looked 
like this cross face and © 
Sun’s mouth @ "3 looked like this 
smiling face. 


BETTY RUNS AWAY 
By JEAN ELLEN MURPHY 
Harlan, Iowa 


Once upon a time there were two 
little girls. Their names were Betty 
and Mary. Sometimes they did not 
agree. One day Betty said, “I just won’t 
stay here a bit longer. I am going to 
run away,” and she was off. 

Her mother saw her and asked her 
where she was going. She said, “For a 
little walk.” Her mother said, “All 
right, you may go,” and she did. 

When she got to the wood a big dog 
came and took her by the dress and 
began to lead her. He brought her 
home. She said she would never run 
away again. 
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WHO GUIDES THEE 
By JERMA LEE HOLLIS (12 years) 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Little bird, little bird, who guides thee 
Over the hill and over the sea? 

Come into our house to stay, 

For I’m very sure you'll lose your way. 


Ah! no, little maiden, God guides me 
Over the hill and over the sea. 

I shall be free as the rushing air, 
And sing of sunshine everywhere. 


Little bird, I know who guides thee 
Over the hill and over the sea. 
Our heavenly Father guides thee 
Over the hill and over the sea. 
Little bird, God loves thee. 


A LOVE POEM 
By FRANCES A. BEDUNNAH (9 years) 
Greensburg, Ind. 


I love the birds, I love the flowers, 
I love the grass and streams, 

I love my kitten and my dog 
And everything, it seems. 


I love my parents and my friends, 
I love the tasks I do, 

I love to go to school and learn; 
I love my teacher, too. 


LOWERS DAW 


VENETIA PEYTO 
Venice, Calif. 


Open thou! Flower of the Dawn, 
Match thy petals with the painted sky; 
Graceful as the lily of the pond 

Where the mist-veiled mountains lie. 


Glorify the path of the dawn 

With her flaming titian hair, 

Make sweet her paths to dance upon, 
With thy subtle perfume rare. 
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O Woodpecker, with feathers of shim- 
mering white, 

With tips as black as the stormiest 
night, 

Your tuft feathers are of most gorgeous 
hue, 

You do not look real, but an ornament, 
new. 
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TOA WOODPECKER 


By EMIEL L,. ZOELLNER- 
Prince Albert,Sask.,Canada 


Every bird living some gift does pos- 
SESS; 

One has his voice and another 
dress. 

Nightingale’s gift is his voice, soft and 
sweet; 

Your gift is your beauty, so lovely and 
neat. 


his 


-IN THE LOST MINE 
By VIRGINIA L. ADAMS 
Keene, N. H. . 


I heard of an expedition that was 
going out in search of a lost mine in 
Mexico. I naturally was excited and 
very eager to go. 

The man at the head of this party 
was a dark-complexioned American. 
He had been in Mexico some time when 
he heard of the mine. 

I soon learned where he was and set 
out at once to find him. As soon as I 
told him what I wanted, he said that I 
might go. I asked him when the expe- 
dition would start, and he said, “To- 
morrow morning, early.” 

The next day we set out on our mules, 
for we had a long way to go. There 
were five men in the party. 

Nothing of any importance happened 
on the journey. 

When we reached the place where the 
mine was said to be, we found only the 
ruins of some Mexican temples. For 
nearly an hour, we searched among 
these ruins for an opening to the mine. 
Suddenly one of the men moved what 
seemed to have been an altar. He came 
running toward us, calling us to come. 
We went to him and saw a trapdoor 
where the altar had been. We opened 
it and saw nothing but darkness. 


The leader now said that we had 
better have our dinner. 

After we had eaten, we were ready 
to explore. One of the men lighted a 
torch, and by its light we could see a 
flight of rough stone steps. Not think- 
ing of danger we rushed down them. 
The man that held the torch slipped and 
fell. The torch went out and we were 
left in darkness. It seemed ages before 
some one lighted a match and picked 
up the torch. We went on down the 
steps, and then along a passageway. 

It was getting dark up above, so we 
stopped to rest. I didn’t want to rest, 
so I looked around. We were in a big 
chamber, with tunnel openings all 
around. I looked in one corner, and 
saw piles of gold nuggets! I cried out 
to the men. We soon filled the bags 
and went back to our mules. 

The next day we started home with 
our treasure. It was enough for us all 
to live on the rest of our lives. 


OUR RESOURCE 
By FAITH THERRIEN (10 years) 
Hudson, Mass. 


When we are in need of comfort, 
When nothing has seemed to go right, 
God is our one great protector, 
And helps us in every plight. 
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Object—To radiate sunshine to all the world. 

Motto—I speak only good words. 

Club pin—Three wise monkeys, signifying: “I see no evil, hear no evil, 
and speak no evil.” A club pin will be given to each member when he has sent in 
one subscription to Wee Wisdom, other than his own, and written four monthly 


letters to the secretary telling her how he has kept the pledge. 

Requirement for membership—A simple request addressed to the secre- 
tary of the Good Words Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 

Reports and letters—All letters and club reports must be sent to the Good 


Words Booster club secretary. 


Letters from readers of Wee Wisdom will be published on these pages. ° 
For the readers who wish to correspond—lIf the reader to whom you write 
does not answer, write again, or write to other readers. 


Dear Club M eubers: 


In June our editor asked us to send 
her the names of boys and of girls who 
might be interested in Wee Wisdom. 
To each person who would send her 25 
such names and addresses, she promised 
to give a six-months subscription to 
Wee Wisdom. You have responded 
beautifully, and as a result thousands 
of boys and girls who perhaps had 
never seen our magazine have been 
given sample copies. Out of these 
thousands we should have many new 
members for our club. That will mean 
that more persons than have ever tried 
before will be trying to use only good 
words. 

I promised to announce the name of 
the first person who sent in a list of 
twenty-five names and addresses. Mary 
Williams of Stonewall, Okla., was the 
first to respond. Her list was received 
only a few days after the June issue of 
Wee Wisdom was mailed. 

As loyal members of the Good Words 


Booster club, let us set a new guard 
upon our thoughts and our lips, and 
make our club more worthwhile for the 
new members. 

Secretary. 


Dear Secretary—Since I joined the Good 
Words Booster club I have done better work 
and have kept evil thoughts out of my 
mind. Our club meets every other Sunday 
at 3:30. I attend the meetings regularly. 
—Helen Foushee. 


Many new clubs are being formed; 
the summer months are very good 
months in which to get your clubs 
started. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—Last summer I broke 
my arm when I was by myself. I said, 
“God’s pure life and substance now renew 
and rebuild His holy temple,” and my arm 
soon got better.—Allen Wallen Haley. 


So long as Allen can know that God’s 
life heals him, he will never be without 
help, even if he seems alone. The God 
life that heals, protects and prevents 
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such experiences as Allen went through 
with his arm. I say to myself, many 
times each day, “God goes before and 
makes safe and happy my way.” I feel 
that this protects me from unhappy ex- 
periences. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I like you very much 
and I thank you for all you have given me. 
I like the verses, the stories, and the Bible 

lessons, but I like The 

Prayer of Faith best. 

I also like the puzzle 

page, the songs, and 

Magic Pillows. I 

have a little book that 

oe I paste all the songs 

S+ast in, because I like to 

sing and play them 

over and over. I have had much help from 

you in my lessons and in other things. 
—Joy Wiswald. 


Dear Secretary—I am sure that the Good 
Words Booster club is making many per- 
sons happy. I know it is making me happy. 
When I say a good word I am very glad 
afterward that I have said it, but when 
I have said an ugly word I am very sorry. 
When any one says a good word to me, I 
feel happy about it for a long time, but 
when any one says an ugly word to me I 
feel sad.—Jenifer Sills. 


Jenifer has shown us very clearly the 
effect our words have upon others. 


Dear Secretary—I did not find it easy to 
keep my pledge last month, but I am going 
to do better this month. My chum is writ- 
ing to a Japanese girl in Tokio. I read 

a letter which my 
4 chum had _ received 
2 from her, and_ it 
was very interesting. 
Mother teaching 
me to cook, and I en- 
joy it very much. I 
think Wee Wisdom 
gets better every 
month and my pal, to whom I sent a year’s 
subscription at Christmas time, thinks so 
too. I read Wee Wisdom over and over. I 
lend it to my friends and make doll’s clothes 
by the instructions given in it. Best wishes 
to Wee Wisdom.—Helen Ferris. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I enjoy your book 
very much. I told Mother I wished I could 
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take it the rest of my life. Mother says 
that I am improving in obedience and pa- 
tience. I read Wee Wisdom from cover to 
cover. I like all the stories, not forgetting 
“Home Tots.” The Prayer of Faith is one 
of the best poems I have ever heard. Last 
year I gave my Wee Wisdoms to a lame 
girl, and I know she enjoyed them. We are 
forming a club. I am looking forward to 
receiving the next book. I now am eleven 
years old. I send my love to the other 
members.—Jean Bogen. 


Good Words Booster club members 
can give much happiness to others by 
lending or giving away their copies of 
Wee Wisdom, when they have finished 
reading them. What a nice time can be 
had, talking over the stories with the 
new readers! 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I have been saying 
The Prayer of Faith every morning and ev- 
ery night. Grand- 
mother and I are 
alone, but we still 
have Sunday school 
every Sunday. I 
have a little patch 


of corn. The corn 
will be fed to the 
chickens. We have 


lettuce, peas, pota- 

toes, tomatoes, and cabbage. 
baby chicks. They are just as healthy as 
can be. I am eleven years old. The 
Prayer of Faith has helped me very much 
in my school studies. I am in the fifth 
grade. Since I joined the Good Words 
Booster club I have learned to be kind to 
dumb animals.—Booker T. Sloan. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—I love The Prayer 
of Faith. I was sick about a month ago. 
I went to the doctor and he said I should 
stay in bed three or four days. I said 
The Prayer of Faith, and I got up on the 
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second day. I started to step up on the 
porch and my foot missed the edge of the 
porch. My leg struck the porch. I said 


The Prayer of Faith and it was soon well. 
—Johnny Hayes. 


Dear Secretary—After school one day, 
one of the girls came by my desk and was 
going to hit me on the back of my head, 
but I turned around just in time to get hit 

It began to swell and it fright- 
By the time I got home my eye 


in my eye. 
ened me. 


was all swollen and bloodshot. It still hurt 
me quite a little at bedtime, so Mother and 
I had a silence before I went to sleep, and 
when I got up in the morning my eye didn’t 
hurt me at all._—Mildred Parker. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—lI will tell you how 
The Prayer of Faith helped me. Ten days 
ago I got my finger caught in an electric 
wringer. It was mashed flat to the knuckle 
and my hand was torn between my first 
and second fingers. Mother, my little sister, 
and I said The Prayer of Faith and the 
pain stopped right away. It did not hurt 
any more and now my hand is well. I 
thank God.—Iola Gillette. 

We are always happy to have our club 
members write in and tell us of the ways 
in which they prove that God is ever 
present with them. We are all trying 
to learn to accept His help. 


Dear Editor—I had a habit of talking 
in school. One day my teacher gave me a 
severe scolding for talking. It embarrassed 
me and hurt my feelings. I told my mother 
about it, and she said: “When you want to 
talk in school, why don’t you know that 
God will help you to keep quiet?” The next 
day I did as Mother said and after school 
I was rewarded by the teacher’s saying that 
she was sorry that she had spoken so 
harshly.—Gwendolyn Kile. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—lI generally do not 
like to read, but I surely do enjoy reading 


og Wee Wisdom. 
We have a par- 
rakeet that we 


call Pat. One day a 
honking auto fright- 
ened him and he flew 
away. We looked the 
rest of the day, but 
i did not find him. All 
i the time I was look- 
ing for him I was say- 
ing The Prayer of Faith to myself. The 
next morning we found him, safe and 
sound.—Ethelyn De Blois. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I use parts of The 
Prayer of Faith for many things. Before 
I study my lessons, I say, “God is my help,” 
and it makes my lessons easier. When I 
am afraid to cross the street, or to take 
a street car I say, “God walks beside me, 
guides my way,” and then I am not afraid. 
When I do not feel well I say, “God is my 
health, I can’t be sick.” I say all of The 
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Prayer of Faith every night. I said it for 
Mother yesterday when she was not feeling 
well, and soon she felt much better. 
—Marian Pinney. 

Marian understands how to accept 
God as her help in every need. 


Dear Wee Wisdom—lI like Wee Wisdom 
very much and I play the songs in the back 
of it. Since I joined the Ss tee 
Good Words Booster club I ad / wy / 
have used good words only ae) ew 
and the club has helped me 
much in other things. I- 
wish that Wee Wisdom om 
came every week instead 
of every month. My cousin 
takes Wee Wisdom. I go 
to Sunday school every Sunday.—Hazel 
Magnuson. 


Dear Unity—I am glad to say that the 
Good Words Booster club has helped me 
much since I joined. I am president of 
our local Good Words club. We hold very 
interesting meetings every two weeks. We 
learn something every time. I have learned 
the meanings of many good and beautiful 
words.—Marion Schaffer. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—Last week I went to 
the dentist. Just as I sat down in the chair 
1 said The Prayer of Faith, and the dentist 
did not hurt me.—Esther Steele. 

If Christ can quiet the waves of a 
sea, he can quiet the nerves in your 
teeth. 

READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Anna Mae Rourke, route 3, box 16, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y.; Marjorie White (14 years), 
12 Smith st., Athens, Ohio; David Howe, 
Lewistown, Mo.; Mary Yule (8 years), 
Chula Vista, Calif.; Barbara Young, 300 
Central Park West, New York City, N. Y.; 
Marian Freeman (12 years), route 1, Ring- 
wood, Ili.; Opal Thorne, Willis, Okla.; 
Pauline and Etta Schade (12 and 13 years), 
Wibaux, Mont.; Marjorie Steenman, Cas- 
cade rd., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Ivy Regal, 
Sanitaria Springs, N. Y.; Pauline Simone, 
route 3, box 14, Schenectady, N. Y.; Mar- 
garet Hepler, route 2, South Bend, Ind. 


READERS WHO WISH PRAYERS OF OTHER 


READERS 
Emma Jean Townsend: prayers for help 
with history and arithmetic. Carol Stiles 
Fritz: prayers that she may overcome a 
quick temper. 
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LET'S SAIL A BOAT 


You will not need a very big “ocean” 
in which to sail this boat. In fact, any 
little pond, or a park pool, or. even a 
creek, will be just the place. 

To make this boat you will need very 
little material, and you can probably 
find right around your own home every- 
thing needed. First you will need a pine 
board 1 inch thick, 8 inches wide, and 
20 inches long. 

Make the bow by sawing off the cor- 
ners of one end of your board, as shown 


sides and across the back of the board. 

Select a piece of cane or some small 
round piece of wood for the upright 
mast C. Bore a small hole in the deck, 
well forward and in the center. Set 
the mast firmly in this hole. 

Make the yardarms A and B of very 
light pieces of bamboo or of old um- 
brella stays. Make A and B about 8 
inches long and hinge them to mast C 
with string. Make a notch in the upper 
end of mast C; drive a long nail in the 

bow of the boat; tie 


a stout cord to the 
Aa nail, pass it over 
 j the notch in mast 
- C, and attach it to 
\ the end of yardarm 

A 


Tie the free end 
of B to the end of 
the boat with a 


short length of 
string that will al- 
_ low it to swing 
JSS right or left, to 


catch the wind. 


in figure 1. Nail the corners that you 
have cut off on top the pointed bow, 
as shown in figure 2, to double the 
thickness of the bow. Also nail strips 
Y% inch wide and 1 inch thick along the 


Make the sail of 

a piece of muslin 12 

inches long by 7 

inches wide, and 

sew it to the yardarms. You may paint 

the boat, or send it voyaging as it is. 

If you make it carefully you will find 

this little ship a good sailing craft and 
one that you will enjoy. 
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[The editor suggests that you read the Bible text in connection with the les- 
sons given here. ] 


LESSON 6, AUGUST 5, 1928. 


Paul in a Pagan Country.—Acts 14: 
1-28. 


GOLDEN TEXxT—I know how to be 
abased, and I know also how to abound. 
—Philippians 4:12. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


Paul was so filled with the Spirit of 
God that when he was driven from one 
place he at once began to preach Truth 
in some other place. When the will in 
us becomes alive to the Christ Spirit, 
it is eager to carry the word of God to 
all parts of our bodies and our affairs. 
Lystra was in a country that stands for 
the wild or untamed thoughts in us, to 
which our higher thoughts try to carry 
peace and quiet and the love of God. 
If we have been angry, and then have 
let the spirit of love soften and drive 
away the anger, we know what is meant 
by Paul’s carrying the loving word of 
God into Lystra. 

The feet stand for understanding. 
When Paul healed the lame man who 
had never walked, he brought into the 
man’s life the knowledge of the presence 
of God. As the knowledge of God be- 
comes strong and sure in us, we are 
healed of every wrong condition, no 
matter how long a wrong condition may 
have been with us. 

When such healing comes to us it is 
not strange that our friends should be 
surprised and should think that some 
higher power is working in us. The 
people of Lystra thought that Paul and 
Silas were gods. We need to learn not 
to look to outer powers for good, but 
to know that all good comes from the 
one true God within. It is easy to be- 
come excited and to follow error ideas, 
but we must let divine wisdom tell us 
what is true and what we should follow. 
Then we do not seek praise for our- 
selves, we give all praise to the power 
of God. 


LESSON 7, AUGUST 12, 1928. 


The Council at Jerusalem.—Acts 15: 
1-35; Galatians 5:1-15. 


GOLDEN TEXT—If therefore the Son 
shall make you free, ye shall be free in- 
deed.—John 8:36. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


In this lesson we learn that there are 
two ways of looking at religion. One 
way is to follow strictly the rules and 
the forms that have been made. The 
other way is to have our hearts so filled 
with the spirit of our religion that we 
think and speak and act as God would 
have us do. 

Everything that we do comes as the 
result of thinking, and to be really help- 
ful to ourselves or to others, an act 
should come from the wisdom of the 
heart, and not just from the thinking 
that is done by the mind. 

If we want to be pure and clean out- 
wardly, we first should cleanse our 
hearts; then our words and our deeds 
will be pure and clean. If we want 
beauty, we must fill our hearts with 
ideas of beauty; if we want more health, 
thoughts of health must be planted 
within us. 

Paul and Peter 
both knew _ this, 
and that is why 
they looked more 
to the changes 
that had come in 
the hearts of the 
Gentiles than to 
the following of 
outer forms of re- 
ligion. The way 
of God will al- 
ways work out in 
our lives if we will let it. That is why 
the council at last decided that it would 
not force the Gentiles to do all things 
that the Jews did. 

We should remember that God is look- 


Peter 
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ing at our hearts, and that the outer 
things that we do cannot tell as much 
about our love for Him as is told by 
what He sees within us. The grace of 
the Lord Jesus is His spirit living in 
our hearts, which fills us with love and 
all good. 


LESSON 8, AUGUST 19, 1928. 


Paul Carries the Gospel Into Europe. 
—Acts 15:36—16:15. 


GOLDEN TEXT—Come over into Mace- 
donia, and help us.—Acts 16:9. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


It is not enough for us to study the 
word of God just for the good that we 
may get from it; God expects us to 
give to others the good that He gives 
to us. Many of the persons whom we 
know with 
whom we play or 
work are looking 4am 
to us to show Gam 
them more of 
God. 

The trip into 
Europe that Paul 
and his helpers 
made was in an- 
swer to a call 
that they felt 
came from God. 
We should keep 
ourselves ready 
to do whatever God wants us to do. 
Often He wants us to spread His truth 
in places or in our affairs where it never 
has been known or used before. This is 
taught us by Paul’s going into Europe, 
where Christianity had never been 
preached. 

Sometimes we find that in doing cer- 
tain things we have not thought of God 
as being of help to us. We may have 
tried to play games without thinking 
that God is our strength; or we may 
have worked on our lessons without re- 
membering that God is the wisdom that 
we need in order to get the lessons per- 
fectly. Then we should remember that 
we need God in everything that we do 
and that He is ready and willing to 
help us. 


One of Paul’s first acts after he had 


Paul 


any power man 
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obeyed the call to do this new work for 
God was to go where he thought there 
would be a place of prayer. In spread- 
ing Truth into new places and affairs, 
prayer always shows us the way. 

The supply that we need to fill every 
want is also taken care of by the Lord, 
as Lydia opened her home to Paul and 
his workers. 


LESSON 9, AUGUST 26, 1928. 


Paul in a Roman Prison.—Acts 
16 :16-40. 


GOLDEN TEXT—Rejoice in the Lord 


always: again I will say, Rejoice. 
—Philippians 4:4. 
WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


The thoughts in us that do not be- 
lieve in Christ often try to stop our 
higher thoughts from teaching Truth, 
especially if they feel that such teach- 
ing will stand in the way of their own 
selfish plans. This we learn from the 
story of the men who stirred up the 
people and had them put Paul into 
prison. They were angry because he 
had healed a girl who had an evil spirit, 
for they had used 
the girl’s power to 
make money for 
themselves. 

But God’s power 
is greater than 


can put forth. If 
we would bring ,, 
divine power into« “ 
use, we must not 
give way to sor- 
WwW, ©.F 
thoughts of fail- 
ure when things seem to go wrong or 
when we seem to be bound in any way. 
Paul and Silas showed us how to meet 
such things: by praise and prayer. 

No matter where we are, God is 
there, and our part is to find Him, as 
Paul and Silas found Him even in 
prison, where He made Himself known 
to them as strength to free them. 
When we have found God, in work or 
in play, at home or at school, we should 
use prayer to make our hearts know 
that we are close to Him. We should 
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praise the good that He shows in our 
lives. By doing these things we be- 
come free from every error thought, 
whether it is in our own minds or in the 
minds of others. Some persons want 
to sing and praise only when things 
are pleasant and bright. But if our 
hearts are filled with thoughts of God 
we praise all the time, and in that way 
keep things bright. 


LESSON 10, SEPTEMBER 2, 1928. 


Paul in Thessalonica.—Acts 17:1-15; 


Romans 15:18-20; I Thessalonians 
5 :12-23 


GOLDEN TEXT—The opening of thy 
words giveth light.—Psalms 119:130. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


Nearly everywhere that Paul went, 
those who held the old ideas tried to 
keep him from spreading the new 
Truth about Jesus. 

When we start upon any new way of 
thinking or acting, at first we may find 
the way hard. Our thoughts are used 
to going in one direction, and it is not 
easy to change them. When we turn 
from error think- 
ing to Truth think- 
ing the same thing 
is true; our old 
thoughts try to 
keep out the new 
thoughts that are 
beginning to rule 
our lives. 

But Paul was so 
filled with the 
Spirit of God that 
he could not stop 
his teaching, no 
matter how many 
worked against him or what hardships 
he had to go through. There is a spirit 
in us that seems to drive us forward in 
doing God’s work and that helps us to 
overcome any outer force that may try 
to stop us. If we let the jealousy or the 
fear of others turn us aside from our 
work, we are not true to the divine 
Spirit within. 

It is not enough for us to be willing 
to go ahead with God’s work, no matter 
what we have to overcome; we need 


Timothy 
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also to use wisdom and love in spread- 
ing Truth. If wisdom and love are not 
used, our efforts may stir up even 
greater anger in those who are against 
us, and we may have to seek other 
places in which to work, as Paul often 
had to do. 

The people of Bercea were blessed 
because they had open minds. When 
new teachings come to us we should 
carefully examine them. If we find 
that they really are for our good, we 
easily believe and gladly practice them. 


AKING A 
SWEETFEAY 


Begin with last word ) 


divine Almost 
bloom a in Ends 


Vine Up Dends, 


Toots more down | 


ends 


shoot a up 
pea the when Grow 5} 
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BLANCHE AN CORNER 


JUST IN TIME 


The Spartan Company, Ltd. (includ- 
ing Andy, who was now a regular mem- 
ber), was holding a business conference. 
They had gathered on the east side of 
the Roost, where the rays of the sun 
could not reach them. 

Cousin Bob was seated on the ground 
with the company’s account book 
propped on his knees. 

“We have made more money on 
strawberries this year than on every- 
thing else,” he told the Spartans. 

“Of course the season isn’t over yet,” 
Red reminded them. “We still have 
plenty of tomatoes, peppers, and cab- 
bages to sell.” 

“I know,” answered Bob, “but since 
Coralee leaves tonight and we all start 
to school next week, I thought we’d 
figure up what we have made so far this 
year.” 

“How much have we cleared?” asked 
Kegs. 

“Oh, about $30,” ventured Chink. 
“That would be $7 more than we made 
last year.” 

“What’s the use of guessing?” asked 
Coralee. “How much, Bob?” 

Cousin Bob closed the book and 
cleared his throat impressively. ‘‘Mem- 
bers of The Spartan Company, Ltd., as 
your treasurer I am happy to tell you 
that our profit so far this year, after 
all expenses are paid, is just $48.17!” 

The Spartans were speechless with 
amazement for a moment; then Coralee 


exclaimed with delight, “I 
dreamed it would be that much.” 

“That is more than double what we 
made last year,” Red said. 

“Bob, are you sure you have counted 
what we owe for berry crates?” Chink 
asked. 

“Everything has been paid,” Cousin 
Bob assured them, “and if you’ll be still 
a minute, I have something else to tell 
you.” 

The talking stopped. 

“David and I, as officers of the com- 
pany, have decided that we ought to 
celebrate.” 

“But we won’t have time,” objected 
Red. “Coralee’s train leaves at 10:30.” 

“What time is it, David?” asked 
cousin Bob. 

“Just ten minutes to 5,” Bob an- 
swered, “and we are all ready to start.” 

“Start where?” asked Chink. 

“For that ‘woodsy’ place above the 
creek, east of the Warner farm,” an- 
swered Cousin Bob. 

“In this hot sun? Why, that’s at least 
three miles,” exclaimed Kegs. 

“Follow us,” answered Bob, 
lead on.” 

The puzzled members of The Spar- 
tan Company, Ltd. followed David and 
Bob to the barn; there, to their sur- 
prise, old Pete stood hitched to the light 
farm wagon. 

“Pile in,” said David. 


never 


“David, 


“T’ll get the 


lunch. Mother has it all ready.” 
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It was a jolly bunch that drove out 
the big gate and bumped over the dirt 
road toward the creek. 

“We'd better go by our house,” said 
Coralee, “and tell the folks where we’re 
going.” 

“They know all about it,’”’ David as- 
sured her. “Mother telephoned Red’s 
mother and she said it would be all right 
if we got home by 8:30 or 9 o’clock.” 

They reached the lovely spot above 
the creek as the sun was getting low. 
Turning Pete loose in the pasture to 
graze, they played “catch” on the creek 
bank. 

“Send me a fast one,” Kegs called. 

The ball came straight at him and the 
impact sent Kegs back two or three 
steps. His last backward step was too 
close to the edge of the bank; the earth 
gave way, and Kegs rolled down toward 
the creek. He stopped himself at the 
edge of the water and arose, a bit mud- 
dy, but unhurt. 

“That’s it—laugh,” he said to the 
Spartans who were roaring on the bank. 


They played “catch” on the creek bank. 
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“But you’re not hurt, Kegs,” said 
David. 

“I’m awfully shaken up,” protested 
Kegs. 

“He needs a sandwich,” said Coralee. 
“Let’s eat.” 

Kegs scrambled up the bank. The 
lunch was spread and eaten while there 
was daylight. Suddenly David looked 
at his watch. 

“It’s time to start home,” he told 
them. 

“Yes,” agreed Coralee, starting up. 
“I have to change my dress before we 
go to the train.” 

“It’s my turn to drive,” said Red as 
they hitched old Pete to the wagon. 

They had gone about a mile and were 
crossing a little-used dirt road when 
Red got an idea. 

“Let’s turn north here,” he said. 

“Have you ever been over this road?” 
asked Andy. 

“No,” answered Red, “but it must be 
a short cut to the main road.” 

They turned north and wound down 
the hill and forded a creek. 
As they drove along the bot- 
tom road, which was canopied 
with trees, the mosquitoes 
swarmed about them. 

“How far is it to the main 
road, Red?” asked Coralee. 
“Tt is so dark among the trees 
I can’t even see the road.” 

“I think this must be the 
capital of mosquito land,” 
said Kegs, slapping viciously 
to right and to left. 

“We ought to begin climb- 
ing the hill soon, and then we 
won’t be far from the main 
road,” Red assured them. But 
the road still wound along be- 
, ty) side the creek. When they at 
F last emerged from the trees 
they found themselves on a 
cleared piece of bottom land, 
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with no other road in sight. 
David glanced at his watch in 
the moonlight. 

“It’s 9 o’clock, Red,” he 
said in an anxious voice. 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Cor- 
alee. ‘What will your mother 
say if we miss the train?” 

“I don’t know what she’ll 
say, but I know what she 
ought to do,” said Red miser- 
ably. “Why did I have to 
choose a time like this to try 
a strange road?” 

“We'd better drive along 
until we see a lighted house,” 
suggested Andy. “Then we 
can ask where we are.” — 

At the first house whose 
windows showed a light they 
stopped, and Coralee, David, 
and Andy went to the door to inquire. 

“You’re just about a quarter of a 
mile from the road leading into town,” 
the farmer told them. David asked if 
he might telephone his mother. 

“Help yourself,” was the response. 

When he heard his mother’s voice, 
David explained: “Mother, we got lost. 
We are closer to town than we are to 
Sloan’s. Hadn’t we better drive on to 
the station? If we hurry we ought to be 
able to get there in time.” 

Coralee tugged at David’s sleeve. 
“But, David, I have on this old dress,” 
she protested. 

“You talk to Mother,” David said, 
and gave Coralee his place at the tele- 
phone. 

“TI will call Mr. and Mrs. Sloan and 
explain matters,” David’s mother prom- 
ised. “They will bring your suit case 
to the train, Coralee, and you will have 
a clean dress to put on before you get 
off the train.” 

So it was agreed that the Spartans 
should drive directly to the station. 

Red was so anxious to get there that 
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The lunch was spread. 


old Pete began to believe that his rac- 
ing days were not over yet. 

When at last the gang reached the sta- 
tion, they found Mr. Sloan standing on 
the platform. The Spartans all began 
explaining at once. Red alone had noth- 
ing to say. His father smiled at him. 

“Just a case of poor judgment, Son,” 
he said. “You'll stop to think next time. 
By the way, I believe there is time for 
the gang to have ice cream cones before 
the train leaves.” 

Red was happy again—until the 
lights of the train disappeared around 
acurve. Then he sighed heavily. 

“T thought you didn’t have any use for 
girls,” said Kegs, who stood beside him. 

“Girls!” exploded Red. ‘‘What have 
girls to do with it? I was just think- 
ing of how many arithmetic problems 
I’ll have to do before I see her again!” 


Have you ever gone up in an air- | 
plane? If so, were you just a little 
bit afraid to try it? In September 
Wee Wisdom Blanche will tell us 
about Kegs’ first airplane ride. 
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WORD PICTURE PUZZLE 
By Francis J. Gable 


If the names of the objects pictured here are rightly arranged in the four horizon- 
tal spaces shown at the corners, in each corner, reading downward, may be found the 
name of a flower. 


CHANGE A LETTER PUZZLE > 


A wind guide and make a flower urn. 
Change N to S in the following: The foremost place and make frozen 
Hidden and make that which comes 4¢W- . 

last. One who digs for gold and make one 


One who plants and make a coating Who hoards it. 


used for walls. 


A shelter and make a trial. HIDDEN WORD 

Needed or desired and make unused. My first is in fly but not in run; 

A container for water and make My second’s in star but not in sun; 
work. My third is in tin but not in steel; 

An animal of stunted growth and My fourth is in ring but not in peal; 
make that which eats iron. My fifth is in day but not in night; 


A small horse and make a flower. My all in an elf, so neat and bright. 
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One Grow 


Here is the new Wee Wisdom that we have 
been telling you we were giving you as a gift on 
Wee Wisdom’s birthday. And it is yours, not for 
just one month, but as long as Wee Wisdom comes 
to you. 

Just look through this Wee Wisdom; doesn't 
it look different? See how many more features 
there are—a new department called Compass Blos- 
soms and another one called Things to Make— 
two columns of reading matter on a page instead of 
one—larger type, so that it will be easier to read— 
and ever so many other changes. Take an old 
Wee Wisdom, compare it with this one, and see 
how many new things you can find in this issue. 

We know that you will enjoy this present. 
We are sure too that you will want to share it with 
some little friend. Mother wants you to develop 
the Truth habit of giving, so ask her if you may send 
Wee Wisdom to one of your friends. If you would 
rather, write us for a Prosperity Bank—the kind 
that Mother and Dad use—and you can save your 
own money in it to pay for the subscription. 
UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Words by 


L:Mitchell 
Thornton 


Brightly 


1. Lit - tle Tick Tock lives up in the clock, And a bus - y is 
2. Tick tock, tick tock, and because ’twould shock This lit - tle fair-y to 


‘ he; For the works would stumble and shake and rock, But he 
see Me leave my slip-pers and hose and frock Just 


t 


a 


_j 


holds them tight as can _ be. Tick tock, tick tock, with 


where thev hap- pen to be, Tick tock, tick tock, ere the 


4s 


i 


nev-er a knock, Thanks to the fair- y Tick Tock, Tick Tock. 
door I lock I hang them safe on their nail, tick tock. 
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THE TENT 


By? IMELDA OCTAVIA SHANKLIN 


Buddy hasa tent. Daddy brought it from town. 

Buddy put his tent in the orchard. We play in 
the tent. Some nights Buddy sleeps in his tent. 
Buddy is a scout. 

It rained when we were in the tent. Some little 
apples fell off the tree and struck the tent. We 
played the apples were hailstones. 

Buddy said the thunder was the wind, clapping, 
its hands. He said the lightning, was the stars, wink- 
ing, their eyes at us. The wind shook the tent, and - 


Buddy said we were at sea, and the tent was our 


sail. We played we were sailin3, around the world. 


Buddy has a box in his tent. The box is his table. 
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The water ran under the tent. I sat on the table, 
to keep my shoes dry. 
Daddy came out, to see if we were all right. We 
told him we were sailin3, around the world. 
Daddy laughed. He said there was enough water 


in the orchard for us to start on. 
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There is a pool of lilies, 
Where butterflies in brown 

All dance to fairy music 
Before the sun goes down. 


ee There is a frog with freckles 
: Across his funny nose, 


And there are little fishes 
The color of a rose. 


There is a willow bending 
Its green back for a drink, 

And on the banks are pansies 
In yellow, blue, and pink. 


And if you follow quickly 
A butterfly in brown 
You'll find a pool of lilies 


Before the sun goes down. 
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summer! -icnics 


.Gampbell 


Whenever I have bread with jam, and sweet milk 
in a glass, 

I call my friends to have a summer picnic on the 
grass. 


The first to come is Robin, from his nest high in 
the tree. 

He pecks.at all the crumbs I throw, and winks his 
thanks at me! 


Then Towser, when he hears my call, comes run- 
ning from afar, 

And you would be surprised to see how nice his 
manners are! 


He sits and wags his stumpy tail, as if he'd like to 
say, 

“T thank you for the bread with jam; and how are 
you today?” 


Now, this is, how we get our bites: The first to 
Robin, there ; 

To Towser next—a big, big piece—and then I get 
my share. 


I love these summer picnics, for I always find it true 
That bread with jam tastes twice as good when 
friends can have some too! 
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King Comes 


Many years ago a great king 
came to earth. 

Some of the people knew that 
he was comin, but they did not 
know just when he would reach 
the earth. Three wise men who 
lived in the East were waitin}, 
to be told; they knew that the 
time of his coming, was near. 

One night the Wise Men saw 
a star inthe sky, a beautiful star 
that they had not seen before. 
They knew that the star had 
come to juide them to the place 
where they would find the sreat 
king. 

In that country at that time, 
people traveled by riding 
camels. The Wise Men made 
their camels ready, mounted 
them, and be- 
gan their jour- 
ney. A long 
time they 


traveled, following the beauti- 
ful star. The Wise Men knew 
the land to which the sreat 
kin, would come. When they 
reached the city of Jerusalem, 
they knew that they had not 
much farther to jo. They 
asked where they could find 
the king. They were told to go 
on to Bethlehem, a little town. 
So the Wise Men traveled on. 
The star still went before them, 
to show them the way. Then, 
over a house in Bethlehem, the 
star stopped. The Wise Men 
knew that they had reached the 
place where the kin}, was. 
The Wise Men were not the 
only ones who were awake and 
watching, on that wonderful 
night. The 
men who took 
care of the 
sheep were in 
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the pastures, watch- 
in? their flocks. While 
they waited and 
talked, an angel stood 
by them. The shep- 
herds were surprised, not 
knowin? why the angel had 
come. But the angel spoke 
kindly to them. He told them 
that he brought them %o0o0d news. 
The 300d news that the angel 
brought to the shepherds was 
that the great king had come. 
Then the night became 
brighter than the brightest day, 
and the sky was filled with 
angels. A song, sweeter than 
earth had ever heard before, 
floated through the shining 
night. The angels were singing. 
This is what they 
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The angel told the 
shepherds where to 
find the king. The 
shepherds ran, in 
their haste to see 
the king that God had sent 
to the people of the earth. When 
they came to the place they 
found that it was a house where 
cattle ate and sometimes slept. 

Then the Wise Men came. 
The shepherds saw the reat 
king of whom the angel had told 
them. The Wise Men also saw 
the sreat king, for whose sake 
they had long followed the beau- 
tiful star. 

The great kin?, was the little 
Lord Jesus. He was lyin?, in a 
manger. 


The Wise Men had brought 
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gilts for the 
king. While 
the shepherds 
looked on the 
little Lord Jesus with love and 
wonder, the Wise Men spread 
their gifts before him. They 
gave him gifts of gold. They 
gave him rich incense. They 
knelt in worship before the 
little Lord Jesus, the great king, 
from heaven. 

Little Lord Jesus awoke and 
smiled at all of them. The doves 
in the rafters above cooed to 
him, and’ he cooed to them in a 
voice softer than the voice of 
any dove. The gold of the Wise 
Men, set before him, shone in 
the brightness from the sky; 
but the hght from the face of 
Little Lord Jesus was fairer 


than the 
gleam of pur- 
est ~old, and 
clearer than 
The 
frazrance of the incense 
filled the room; but the fra- 
grance of the 
not one half so sweet as the 
fragrance of the soft breath of 
little Lord Jesus, coming, through 
his tender, smiling, lips, and the 
light of the beautiful star above 
was not so beautiful as the hght 
in the eyes of little Lord Jesus, 
as he looked at them with such 
a look of love and wisdom as no 


the ray of any star. 


incense was 


man on earth had ever seen 
before. 

These things of 
have been telling you made 
the world’s first Christmas eve. 


which I 
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The wind is asleep. 
It’s so hot and still, 

Birds are too drowsy 
To whistle or trill. 

I'll show youa place 
Where it’s dark and cool 
And ferns peep into 

A small, deep pool, 


If you ‘ll step softly 
And say, “ How d’ do?’ 


fs To my friend, the frog, 


a When he speaks to you. 


yy 


As I wash my face, 
I cleanse my mind 


Of every thought 
That is not kind. 


Pe 


As I brush my hair, 
I smooth away 


All thoughts untrue 
That cloud my day. 


Z 


As | 30 to bed, 
In night clothes white, 


I leave pure thoughts 
On juard all night. 
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